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For the Methodist Protestant. 
ALABAMA. 


Carrollton, Pickens Co. Nov. 17, 1832. 


Mr. Editor,—In my last, I promised to for- 
ward you a particular account of a Quarterly 
Meeting, which had been held in the town of 
Carrollton, Pickens Co. Alabama. Although 
this meeting was appointed by the Methodist E. 
Church, it became the common field of gospel 
labour for four denominations. It resulted in a 
conviction to my mind that there was exerted 
an extraordinary Providence, which, by being 
attended to in a proper spirit, might have been 
the foundation of peace and brotherly affection 
between all parties. 

It was protracted to the 10th day; and the 
number convicted, or converted, was about pro- 
portioned to the term of its continuance. This, 
however, I do not consider so extraordinary as 
the effusions of a liberal spirit which seemed to 
mix with the feelings of most who were in at- 
tendance. Previously to the commencement of 
the meeting, a great amount of unholy secta- 
rism prevailed here. The consequence was, one 
was for Paul, another for Apollos, another for 
Cephas, and few, very few, for Christ. We may, 
at times calculate with safety, on the prudence 
of intelligent men. Accordingly, I believed that 
the presiding Elder wou!d be induced, under all 
the circumstances, either by his piety, or his 
worldly wisdom, to set an example very differ- 
ent from that of his predecessor on the District. 
When the hour for sacrament arrived, and the 
Elder arose to make his preparatory remarks,my 
thoughts and feelings involuntarily rushed back 
upon the by-gone days, when we were associat- 
ed in the same Itineracy; when the same inter- 
ests gave a common impulse to our feelings; and 
our hopes and desires, in the externals of reli- 
gion, were identical. At this moment,I thought 
that I felt more than ever, the responsibility of 
a minister, as I contemplatively dwelt on the 
possible effect which the service of the hour 
might have on some, and the colouring which 
others might take, for even eternity, under the 
labours of the orator before them. He advert- 
ed, in feeling terms, and ina strain of eloquence 
peculiar to himself, to the liberal and affection- 
ate movements of the different sects, and hailed 
them as bright indications of better days.— 
And my heart bore testimony before the Lord, 
that it is unwise, and criminal, for professors of 
our holy religion to be alienated in feeling from 
each other, merely because they entertain some 
difference of opinion. All, he said, who were 
the servants of Christ, and in fellowship with 
some branch ‘of the Christian Church, had a 
, right to approach the table of their Lord, and 
were, accordingly invited. Here my feelings 
misgave me. 1 had frequently heard similar an- 
nouncements, when it was understood,as a thing 
of course, that members of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, were excluded from sacramen- 
tal privileges. The Elder seemed to anticipate 
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my feelings, and made.a suitable advance, by 
beckoning me to a vacant spot athis side. This 
was as it should have been; and I accordingly 
knelt, and shared with others, the privilege of 
commemorating the suffering love of our mer- 
ciful Redeemer. This was the first time, since 
having become a Reformer, that I was permit- 
ted to enjoy the privilege with the Methodist E. 
Church. 

My feelings were something enlivened by the 
prospect. I had always associated with this 
minister, ideas of true merit. I had often heard 
that he was once an advocate for reform: he 
seemed, even then, free from those prejudices 
against our cause, which have so generally pre- 
vailed amongst the Jess magnanimous of his 
church. And what, said I to myself, can be the 
cause of his now believing that none but itiner- 
ant preachers have a right to be heard, or con- 
sulted, on the subject of church government? — 
When he was the advocate of reform, smiles 
and silver slippers constituted the extefnal drape- 
ry of Methodist Episcopacy; but now that the 
cause ison a decline, and its budding honors 
fading from its brow, and its councils distracted 
and torn on various subjects, and its spirit al- 
most entombed amidst the discouragements that 
have entered, and others that are yet pressing 


for admittance, he is the pathetic advocate of 


Episcopal pretentions! My thoughts, in a re- 
trospect of the past, turned instinctively to the 
good and intelligent few, whose voices still echo 
from the tomb,and whose prophetic and admon- 
itory lessons were unheeded, or despised, amidst 
the rage for spiritual dominion. And I prayed 
the Master of assemblies to pour a flood of spir- 
itual light upon the common family of Metho- 
dists, that our divisions might come to a close, 
and the reign of our disunion pass away. 

The sacrament was a time of general refresh- 
ing. An increased interest generally prevailed. 
At night, for the first time, I was called on by 
the Elderto pray. The meeting became so in- 
teresting, that we concluded to continue the ser- 
vices through the next day. I was requested to 
announce the intention from the stand, which I 
did. You will observe that I venture to use the 
first person plural. By this time our spiritual 
sensations had made us, practically, Reformers. 
That is, a consultation was induced. All were 
brethren, equally entitled to be heard. Why 
should Christians ever object tothis? On Mon- 
day the Elder was compelled to leave us. It 
was understood that we were to lay aside the 
paltry interests of party, and Jabour for the good 
of souls. The meeting increased in interest, 
and people of different neighborhoods gathered 
in. At night, preaching was performed by the 
Circuit preacher in charge. This unfortunate 
man, | thought then, and do still think, was the 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of evil in one 
sense, sent to buffet the meeting: and I prayed 
the Lord that he might depart; but it was not 
permitted. So I trusted that grace would-be 
sufficient; and that where error had abounded 
religion would much more abound. It was tru- 


ly painful to see his derision, sectarian alarm,and 
ill-timed precautions. But, [ thanked the Father 
of mercies, that though he held the reed, and 
bore the semblance of dominion amongst the 
brethren—hearts, opinions, and feelings were 
free; and the idol of his bosom stripped of its 
reality. Thus may it ever be on similar occa- 
sions. This night we resolved to continue the 
meeting; when, lo! and behold! next day, we had 
the same ruler to dictate for us. And although 
most who were present, would have felt them- 
selves happy in being delivered from his preten- 
sions to rule, he most officiously affected to be 
all and inall. During this week I was twice in- 
vited to exhort. 

Again the Sabbath came. This was the tenth 
day. The sun arose in beauty and in strength, 
and scemed to put on unusual splendors. W or- 
shipping numbers coming from various points, 
pressed early to the stand, and every symptom 
seemed to manifest that here wasa field ‘‘ready 
to harvest.” For this day, my appointment had 
been published for eight weeks. Our'would-be 
ruler, had not requested me to preach during the 
meeting. My appointment had been published 
twice during the week. The question for cal- 
culation was, how to deprive our church of be- 
ing heard, in a manner, on a footing with other 


denominations. All along my ates and the 
appearances, had been spared through the more 
generous deportment of others. is Circuit 


preacher came to me in the morning and re- 
quested a conversation, during which, he ob- 
served that we both had appointments, and that 
he wished to preach. I replied that he had 
preached several times during the meeting; and 
that as he had laboured to give all others a pre- 
ference over our church, and we had no other 
minister present, I felt bound to avail myself 
of my appointment, as reformers had a name 
and an interest to represent at the meeting; but 
that he could preach first. He then. proposed 
to bring the meeting to a close,by dismissing the 
congregation, at the conclusion of his sermon; 
and for me then to get up and publish an ap- 
pointment for what hour I pleased. I replied 
that in the event of that.I should decline preach- 
ing, and know how to assign my reasons ata 
suitable time. This I suppose deterred him 
from a position so nakedly absurd. There were 
other transactiors of this day which would shrink 
from the light, but it may be well to close on the 
subject. 
Candor, however, compels me to advert again 
to the Presiding Elder. I regret, very much, 
that one who has so large a share in my aflec- 
tions, should utter a word, or perform an action, 
calculated to wound the tenderes: sensibility, or 
justify even the most impartial censure. But our 
business is with facts,and we must record them. 
I was much pleased with the liberality which 
he manifested before the people, and rejoiced 
that we had agreed to lay down the distinctions 
of party, for the more christian consideration of 
doing good to the soulsof men. ll this, I be- 
lieved, resulted from the warm effusions of a 
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generous heart and the experience which had | 
taught him the nature and true interests of his 
calling. But now for the faith of treaties. An 
official membet of his church, who lives in this 
village, states that a few days after the meeting 
he was in company with the Elder. That he 
enquired after the progress of the work; and in- 
formed him that I was to be excluded from par- 
ticipation in the Jabours of their meetings in fu- 
ture! This was certainly wrong; and leaves us 
under an impression that the ‘“‘heart of man 1s 
deceitful above all things.’ Query. Was not 
the train laid to forestall my acting for the inter- 
est of our church? If so, was it not unfair, and 
beneath the business of am Embassador of 
Christ? May God prevent the success of such 
measures, should ministers of the Methodist P. 
Church ever resort tothem. Yours, &c. 

Joun W. Many. 


Forthe Methodist Protestant. 
VERMONT. 


Shelburn, Nov. 26, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Being desirous of contribut- 
ing all in my power to the advancement of the 
cause of Christian Liberty, and believing that 
the diffusion of correct intelligence of the state 
and progress of Methodist Protestantism is a 
auxiliary in stimulating Christians to 
renewed exertions in that best of: all causes, | 
proceed to give you a hasty sketch of a recent 
tour through the Western parts of the District 
of New York and Lower Canada. 


I lefi home on the morning of Monday, the 
26th Sept. and crossing Lake Champlain be- 
tween Burlington and Port Kent, lodged the 
first night at Dewayne, at the head of the River 
Lawrence. From thence, passing through Hop- 
kinson, Potsdam, Canton, and Gouverneur, I 
arrived on the fourth day at Antwerp, on Indian 
River; at this last place I was gratified to find a 
Methodist Protestant Church of about thirty 
members, apparently in a thriving state. At 
Fiat Rock, I had a pleasing interview with our 
worthy brothers Matthew Lewis and William 
Storms,two Methodist Protestant Elders. Leav- 
ing an appointment with them for the following 
Wednesday evening, I continued my journey to 
Pamela, and made another appointment for 
‘Tuesday—from thence I went to brother John 
B. Goodenough’s, at Rodman, and on Saturday 
brother G. took me in his wagon 13 miles to one 
of his ordinary Sabbath appointments, where I 
preached to a highly respectable and attentive 
people. Wehad a good congregation and a 
ate. season at Pamela on Tuesday evening. 

he good Lord was also present with us at bro. 
Lewis’ on Wednesday evening, On Thursday 
and Friday, passing through Morristown, Og- 
densburgh, and Lisbon, I arrived on the after- 
noon of the latter day at the hospitable dwelling 
of my good friend, John Byington, with whom 
I passed a pleasant afternoon and evening. On 
Saturday I reached the abode of my nephew, 
James Simonds, in Potsdam,and preached twice 
the next day in his neighborhood; on both which 
occasions the soul-reviving influences of the 
Holy Spirit were abundantly and powerfully felt. 
Leaving Potsdam, I proceeded to Pierpont.— 
Here the people pressed me affectionately to 
spend some time with them, and to preach the 
Sunday following; I complied with their kind 
solicitations, so far as to leave an appointment 
for that day, and proceeded to and preached at 
Stockholm, on Wednesday evening, and the 


« 


auditory at Parisliville, where the Master of as- 
semblies was present with us. 

On Sunday, agreeably to appointment, I 
preached at Pierpont, to a large concourse of 
willing hearers, whose souls the Great Shepherd 
and Bishop watered with his exhilarating pre- 
sence.. After preaching, I organized a society 
of ten members, one of whom has been a use- 
ful Local Preacher in the M. E. Church. 
Having sent an appointment to Constable for 
Tuesday evening, I started for that place on 
Monday, and on my way there had a second in- 
terview with some influential citizens of Par- 
ishville, with whom I concerted measures for 
holding our next Annual Conference in that 
town. We had a good time on Tuesday even- 
ing at Constable. On my return homeward, I 
preached at Chazy on Friday, and on Sunday at 
Salmon River and Treadwell’s Mills,near Platts- 
burgh. In the course of my journey I learned 
that there were small societies of Methodist 
Protestants at Sackett’sHarbourand Watertown, 
but circumstances prevented me from visiting 
them. 

I have derived much satisfaction and encour- 
agement from this tour both as it respects the 
present state and future prospects of our right- 
eous cause. Methodist Protestant principles, I 
have no doubt, will ultimately,and at no distant 
period, triumph over all opposition. 

Yours, &c. Natuantet Gace, Prest. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tarboro’, December 4, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Our prospects on this circuit 
are not, nor have they been the present season, 
very flattering, although we are progressing and 
marching forward; and at the end of our Con- 
ference year shall present an increase of sever- 
al. On my last round we added eight to our 
numbers, who for stability, character, and piety, 
will vie with any eight ever added. Notwith- 
standing our numbers are not as rapidly incteas- 
ing as some other sections of our state, yet I 
believe the cause of Methodist Protestantism is 
gaining daily. We have with us many calcu- 
lating men and women, and a discerning public 
who are enabled to discriminate between the 
Autocrat of Russia, and the Republic of the 
United States; or, in other words, between the 
‘divinely-authorised’’ power, and the free insti- 
tutions of Methodist Protestants; and the latter 
like the sturdy oak of our own Carolina,is pene- 
trating deeper and deeper into the soil of free- 
dom and intelligence; and its branches, like the 
stately elm, I hope will soon spread far and near, 
and invite the weary and heavy laden to come 
and find rest from the burning sun of oppres- 
sion. Of that our eyes may see if, and our ears 
may hear the gladsome news! Will you pray for 
it my unknown but Christian brother? 

Yours, &c. H. Wits. 


Extracts from the Methodist Correspondent. 


Extract of a letter from John B. Lucas,dated, 
Monongahela Circuit, Nov. 20. “When I came 
to this circuit I found it in a flourishing condi- 
tion. At Bald Hill, the revival which com- 
menced the last conference year, is still pro- 
gressing. The young people of the neighbor- 
hood, hold a weekly prayer meeting; and they 
are blessed greatly, on almost every occasion. 
Scarcely a meeting passes but some experience 
the regenerating grace of God. 


“On Dunkard, in a neighborhood where there 


next night to a crowded and deeply attentive 


Was no religious society of any order, but the 


people were se much in favor of religion that 
they had erected a meeting house: here we have 
raised a society of 42 members. The whole 
amount that we have taken since conference, on 
this circuit, is 92. 


‘Our members are lively and industrious, and 
their labor is blessed. Our congregations are 
generall M large and attentive, and we have many 
more calls can we can attend to. O! that the 
Lord would send forth more laborers into that 
part of his vineyard, He has assigned to us asa 
church to cultivate. Brethren! let us be found 
much upon eur knees before God, beseeching 
Him to give success to our labors. Let us pray, 
that religion, in its march through the world, 
may ever be accompanied with religious liberty! 
And let us put forth every commendable exer- 
tion to secure the object of this prayer.” 


Extract of a letter from George Brown,dated 
Wheeling, Va. Nov. 7. Having given in our 
last, a letter from Brother Brown in. relation to 
the affairs of ‘‘Reformed Methodists,” whose 
conference he attended at Brooklyn, Ohio, this 
letter will supersede giving the whole of the pre- 
sent communication, as it occupies the same 
ground. Weshall commence the narration where 
the first letter ended. 

‘At New Lisbon where the quarterly meeting 
for Youngstown circuit: was held, we had a 
= time, but nothing very special. “These 

rethren have erected a very comfortable house 
of worship—it is not quite finished; I think how- 
ever it will be done in a few weeks. Surely 
they deserve much credit,and so do the citizens 
also, who have assisted them. 

“At this quarterly conference, the churches of 
Reform Methodists were recognized according 
to our Constitution, they all having adopted our 
form of church government except one,and that 
one would have done so if we had the Constitu- 
tion at the time of my visiting them. They have 
three two-weeks’ circuits, with a good preacher 
on each—John Huntsinan travels Warrensville 
circuit—Brother Ormsby travels Loraine—Bro- 
Howell travels Wayne circuit—14 or 15 classes 
in all; comprising about 300 members—Brother 
Cass who was their visiting elder, and Brother 
Drury to be employed, if an opening occurs,and 
Brother Loomas is an unstationed preacher.— 
From all I can learn of these brethren, they de- 
serve our confidence, as being sound in the 
Christian faith—piously devoted to God—friends 
to church discipline, and of good moral deport- 
ment—lI hope God will prosper them. In this 
town (Wheeling) Brother Ragan has received 15 
members since his arrival from conference; and 
the prospect is good.” 


_ Nathan Q. Hall, of Champaign circuit, under 
date of Nov. 22, informs us, they held their first 
quarterly meeting the Saturday and Sabbath pre- 
vious; that on Sabbath evening several mourners 
distinguished themselves at the altar; and that 
their religious prospects though moderate, were 
somewhat 

Another from Israel Thrap, dated Williams- 
field circuit, Nov. 9, says, be is well pleased 
with his appointment; he finds the people engag- 
ed in religion, and the work of the Lord on the 
advance. A number have joined the church, 
and none have either been expelled or have 
withdrawn. 

We shall take the liberty to give an extract 
from a private letter on business, signed T. P. 
Armstrong, at Bethlehem, Indiana, Nov. 17— 
Brother Armstrong is a lay member. He says, 
‘our prospects at this time are more flattering 
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than usual. Brother Davis has taken in a num- 
ber since his arrival on the circuit. Some of 
those societies organized by Brother C. which 
have had no additions until lately,have increased. 
Qn the whole I am cheered and encouraged.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methudist Protestant. 
CONTROVERSY CEASED IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The editors and book agents at head cuarters 
are on their watch-tower, as usual, looking out 
for opportunities to say something that will make 
the desired impression, and supersede the ne- 
cessity of quoting scripture, or offering any 
thing like rational argument. Having found a 
passage in a late publication on the moral gov- 
ernment of God, by the Rev. Mr. Duncan, of 
Baltimore, which they thought would serve their 
purpose, they have used it accordingly, in 
their common way; that is, they have given the 
extract, and attached to it some ten or twelve 
naked assertions, to go the rounds among their 
submissive people, and be received as gospel, 
without being contaminated by the profane hand 
of “controversy.” Their late General Confer- 
ence has testified, they say, “that peace and 
quietness reign—that there is no controversy in 
any part of our work.” Notat all. There is 
only the high authority of their ministerial de- 
clarations in the place of controversy. 

Mr. Duncan had said, ‘*We live in a singular 
age, when many christians act, and many min- 
isters sustain their influence more by excitement 
than any thing else. Is not the whole Christian 
Church deeply agitated? Are not religious com- 
munities every where thrown into distraction 
and turmoil? At the present, the whole church 
has become the arena of most unhappy conten- 
tion.” What do the editors of the Episcopal 
Advocate say tothis? They say, ‘““We do not 
propose to question their truth, but to limit their 
application. Our object in this article is, to say 
such sentiments are not applicable to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” And why do they wish to 
“say” this? Plainly, that their unfledged thous. 
ands may take for granted upon their word,that 
the Methodist Eptscopal Church is in a better 
condition than all other churches. What will 
they say of that part of Mr. Duncan’s state- 
ment, which avers,that “many ministers sustain 
their influence more by excitement than by any 
thing else?” Is it not obvious to every beholder, 
that this is “applicable to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church,’? more than to almost any other? 
Are not the various kinds of excitement managed 
and diversified, with almost as much jesuitical 
cunning, as ever prevailed in any other age or 
nation. 

“The General Conference of Methodist min- 
isters,” they say “assembled in Philadelphia in 
May last, from every section of the church in 
the United States, declare in their pastoral ad- 
dress, that universal peace and quiciness reign 
throughout our Zion,—that there is no controversy 
or contention either in regard to doctrine or dis- 
cipline in any part of our work.’ | 

In reply to this, we need only observe, that 
the public have already had the means of ascer- 
taining, that the said ‘General Conference of 
ministers” were at no loss to “declare” certain 
matters and things, which they have too much 
prudence to attempt to defeud by proof or ar- 
vument. “Controversy,” it appears, belongs 
not to their ranks: their business is only to 
“declare.” 

Let the General Conference or the editors af- 
firm, if they will, that there has been no contro- 


j 


Yersy in the Methodist Bpiscopal Church, dur- 
ing the last ten years, And let them deny, if 
they can, that if controversy has now céased 
amongst them, it is because they cast it out of 


jthe church by expulsions, and because their 


boasted “ftinerant”’ has been silenced by afeu- 
ments which their “General Conferencce of min- 
isters” find themselves unable to answer. Their 
doctor E narv,now bishop Emory,commenced in 
the first number of the Methodist Magezine and 
Quarterly Review, as though he really intended 
that their church should be supported and de- 
fended, in a way of ‘controversy; but when his 
Review was answered, in a periodical published 
in Baltimore,—conscigus that he could make no 
reply, which even his acuteness could present 
in any plausible form to the public, he and his 
coadjutors prudently closed the debate in si- 
lence, and set their sentinels on the walls of 
‘our zion,” to watch their upportunity,to strike 
at the proper time, to supply the # hee of all 
scripture and argument, by what their editors 
could “say,” or their General Conference ‘de- 
clare;” carefully making the impression on their 
disciples, at the same time, that all this was 
simply because they were too peaceful, and too 
pious, to be employed in unprofitable contention. 
The bishop knows how to manage the affairs of 
their zion, in methods of prudent concealment, 
which are far more efficient in promoting the 
preat cause of episcopacy, than any exercise of 
is talents on the “arena” of public investiga- 
tion. Leaving him to pursue the profound medi- 
tations of his Episcopal course, we will only 
take the liberty to notice the politic schemes and 
assertions of his sentinels, and to lay them open 
to that part of the community, who are yet wil- 
ling to regulate their judgments by reason and 
revelation. 

“The unity of our church,” say the editors, 
‘“in doctrine and discipline, has been preserved 
from the first; so that, though a few members, 
and very few ministers have seceded, there has 
been no division or schism of the body.” “Pre- 
served from the first” When was that? Has it 
been preserved from the first organization of the 
Methodist society, by Mr Wesley? No: in 1784, 
there was a formal secession and **schism” in the 
body, and Mr. Wesley’s name was left off the 
the American minutes: he and his society in 
England were either expelled, or else there was 
a formal secession in America; and an episcopal 
furm of church government was assumed, with- 
out Mr. Wesley’s authority, and in opposition 
to his will. ‘This is proved by his own solemn 
testimony, contained in his letter to Mr. Asbu- 
ry, which Mr. Moore has lately brought out of 
its slumbering silence of forty years. It is 
probable, however, that by “uur church,” the 
editors mean the Episcopal establishment which 
was organized in 1784, as they afterwards tell 
us that episcopacy is one great cause of its con- 
tinued harmony. The unity of this church, they 
aver, “has been preserved trot the first.’’ Has 
it been any more preserved than the unity of 
the church of England or the church of Romer 
Not a tittle more, ‘They say, ‘‘a few members, 
and very few ministers have seceded.” Now 
we appeal to facts,and to the intelligence of the 
community, whether the same thing could nut 
have been said with equal truth by the church of 
Rome, in the days of Martin Luther, and by the 
church of England, at the first rise of Metho- 
dism? Was there a greater proportion of mein- 
bers, or of ministers, who first seceded from 
those bodies, than has lately seceded from the 
Methodist Episcpal Church? Yet the first Re- 
formers in Germany,and the first Methodists in 
England, became very successful in their enter- 


prize, and why may not the Methodist Brotes- 
tant Church be successful also, notwithstanding 
their first efforts were no greater, or no more 
promising, than those of the first Reformers? 
‘There has been no division or schism uf the bo- 
dy.” And pray, was there any more “division” 
or “sthism” in the body of the church of Rome, 
or the church of England? And besides, if there 
has been no division and no schism in the Meth- 
dist Episcopal Church,why are we called ‘‘schis- 
matic scamps,” which one of their presiding el- 
ders called us, and which has been reiterated 
by their minions from Georgia to Maine? It 
there has been ‘no schism,” { in withdrawing 
from their church,we have not been ‘schismatics.’ 
In what way do they account for “the unity 
of the church from the first?”? ‘For this,” say 
they, ‘we offer unto God our most profound and 
constant gratitude’—*the primary and efficient 
cause is, the Divine blessings.’ And could not 
the church of Rome and the church of England 
say the same things, with equal truth, and with 
equal devotion? Have not “the Divine blessings’’ 
been upon them also? Or must this infatuated 
community now take for granted, that Almighty 
God has placed himself, with partial fondness, 
at the head of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in-order to put down all others, and to make 
her the only true, apostolical, and universal 
church? So, indeed, would the bishops: have it; 
and so would their servants have it, who preside 
over the *Book Room,” and over “the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, and Zion’s Herald.”’ 
‘It would be instructive and edifying,” they 
say, “‘to puint out the secondary causes of the 
peace and prosperity within our borders.” ‘They 
then proceed to instruct and edify us with these 
secondary causes, of which they tell us ‘there 
are several.” First, “The formi of our govern- 
ment contributes directly to this dffect.” And 
does not the form of the Roman Catholic Gov- 
ernment contribute directly to the same effect? 
This, it is well known, has been thei ast and 
their glorying for centuries, and continues so to 
the present day. The unity of the body, with 
them, is every thing. No matter how corrupt 
the body may become: if their authority, aud 
their policy,can preserve its “unity,’’ they would 
have the world believe this is all that is neces- 
sary to constitute them true christians, and the 
only ‘‘Divinely authorized expounders.” 
Secondly, ‘*Our general superintendency op- 
erates to the production of uniformity in faith, 
action and usage.” But oray, Mr, Editor, is 
there not as much ‘‘uniformity in faith,” in the 
Roman Catholic Church, as in yours? Is there 
not as much “uniformity of action and usage”’ 
also? Then if the old episcopacy produced these 
ends as effectually as yours, why need a new 
episcopacy be established to accomplish the same 
objects, which are as well secured without it: 
Thirdly, “Our system of itinerancy tnparts 
an immediate and powerful energy to this whole 
effect. ‘Chose who have not studied this subject 
thoroughly and without prejudice, can have no 
correct conceptions of the uxcellency and adap- 
tation of this provision in our government, to 
attain the end proposed.” That is, ‘*te preserve 
the unity of our church”—*‘peace and prosper- 
ity within our borders;” just as the same end is 
secured in the oldest church of all. Is it a mat- 
ter of no consequence, how much the old leaven 
works within the church, provided she can man- 
age to keep-her corrupt body together. Must 
the world now believe, that we are all to give 
up the Roman Catholic Church, and embrace 
another Catholic establishment in her place? ft 
not, we beseech you to abandon this distinguish- 
ing principle of olden times, and own that the 
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Spouge of Christ is sacredly bound to maintain 
urity within; and that itis possible for her great- 
y to dishonor God and religion by internal cor- 

ruption notwithstanding her skill in maintaining 

“uniformity in faith, action, and usage.” 

There appears to be a great reluctance in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to acknowledge it 
possible for her “unity” to be preserved, and yet 
for corruption gradually to enter into her body, 
until she will become as perfect a nuisance In 
the Christian world, as any apostate church has 
ever been, in any period of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry. They want mankind to take for granted, it 
appears, that while they can keep up a large 
“body,” and keep it undivided, no other proof is 
wanting, in support of their claims to almost ex- 
clusive christianity. This is to be the great 
prooff their “religion, ’ and the ground of their 
common decision, that other people “have got 
no religion.” As if they thought they could 
keep up the delusion, that “the church” neces- 
sarily remains pure within, while all the corrup- 
tion goes off with the heretics and schismatics. 

Before Episcopal Methodists can consistently 
rest upon this foundation, they must prove that 
the A mignty has transferred the distinguishing 
gift: of infallibility from the ancient Mother 
Church, to their new Episcopal hierarchy. 

That their general superintendency tends to 
promote the unity of the body, we admit; and if 
that superintendency were so modified as to be 
made duly responsible, it would be a blessing to 
the church; but alas! in its present organization 
it not only ministers to unity, but also tends, 
with still more mighty energy, to convey the 
church into the gloomy and fearful regions of 
ecclesiastical corruption. : 

That their itinerancy has a cementing influ- 
ence upon the body, we also admit; but in this 
matter they have no cause for glorying over us: 
the Methodist Protestant Church has al! the ad- 
vantages of itinerancy, without any of the mon- 
archy or aristocracy contained in the system in- 
stituted by our predecessors. We have the ben- 
efit, without any of the danger of declension 
aud apostacy. Let brother D. and his coadju- 
tors in New York consider these things with 
candid and courageous hearts, and they will 
magnanimously resolve to come along with the 
“very few ministers” who have seceded from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


O_ympas. 


For the Methodist Proesttant. 
METHODISM. 


Wherefore have the bishops and almost all of 
the travelling ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, from the‘beginning, always resisted 
every attempt made to reform tieir government 
Because they have believed it to be the best 
form of church government for the promotion of 
the gospel;. a consideration of infinite impor- 
tance for themselves and for all American citi- 
zens and Methodists? So believing, they expell- 
ed some of their ministers and members, whose 
principles induced opposite opinions, and open 
and kindly opposition to the government, by ar- 
guments drawn from the New ‘lestament, from 
church history, from facts of continual occur- 
rence, from reason, from the rights of christians, 
civil and religious, the claims of the country 


upon its religious bodies, and the regards due to: 


posterity. 

We will admit, for the present, that all of 
both parties were sincere, and shall proceed on 
this admission. ‘lhe bishops, ministers, and 
members of the Methodist E. Church, do sin- 
cerely believe that these bishops should possess 


ijhave been since 1784. Is it not then due tu 


in their own hands exclusively, the power to 
make and break presiding elders, and station 
them, and the preachers, as to them may seem 
expedient—and that this office and power of the 
bishops should descend from great to little, in 
overseeing the spiritual and temporal interests 
of the church—and that this office and power, 
and these duties of the bishops, should continue 
during their natural lives. That the presiding 
elders should be sub-bishops, at, as before stat- 
ed, the disposal of the bishops. That the tra- 
velling ministry should hold their powers tn ir- 
responsibility to the people. That, in a word, 
as this ministiy first made the government, they 
only shall e-nend, repeal, and make, and execute, 
all the laws, and the people shall have no rights 
but to obey, refuse pecuniary aid, and to expa- 
tiate themselves, singly, or in companies. 


We will consider the most important reasons 
in favor of this system. 


1. Mr. Wesley so constituted Methodism.— 
2. His preachers so continued Methodism in 
England. 3. The success of Methodism is un- 
exampled in England and its dependencies. 4. 
Methodism was likewise so constituted in Amer- 
ica, where likewise its success has been unex- 
ampled,and therefore it should be continued for- 
ever, as it was at first constituted. 5. The 
Methodist itinerant ministers are divinely au- 
thorised expounders of gospel doctrines and or- 
dinances, and the only rulers duly qualified and 
authorised to make and administer church dis- 
cipline, including the receiving aud excommu- 
nicatory — relating to the ministry and the 
membership. 6. For these reasons, and some 
others of less importance, this ministry should 
not admit of any co-ordinate, or authoritative 
control—and should hold all church property. 
7. The preachers are unfit for self-government, 
hence the necessity of an episcopacy, and of 
presiding elders. 8. The membership are unfit 
for self-government, hence the necessity of their 
condition. 9. Not any of the separatists from 
the M. E. Church have ever succeeded. 


We will now inquire—1. Was Mr. Wesle 
an infallible law-giver? Thousands of intelligent 
Methodists in England have dissented from his 
system; and, although his Methodism has been 
continued in the main, as at first formed, it has 
not alone been successful. Several bodies of 
dissenting Methodists have also succeeded in 
saving their own souls,and those who have heard 
and believed them. ‘These possessed and en- 
joyed mutual rights in the feilowship of the 
saiuts. Therefore Mr. Wesley’s system is not 
necessary to the salvation of Methodists. There- 
fore, again, every one is at full liberty to be per- 
suaded in his own mind. 2. The success of the 
elder Methodism: It hsd superior means; not 
any other gospel. It was first in occupancy with 
first advantages. It has always been first, and 
last too, in dll respects regarding means of all 
sorts. These have carried it forward under all 
its disadvantages in principles and forin of poli- 
ty, and kept it ahead of all separatists from its 
community. 4. As to the introduction,and suc- 
cess, of Methodism, in America prior to the re- 
volution, for the first, it was indebted to local 
preachers, and for the second, to its gospel doc- 
trines. and for neither to any settled form ot 
polity. ‘To its episcopacy and government, may 
be charged all the important separations which 


truth to subtract these secessions from its suc- 
cess, and to charge them to account of the gov- 
ernment? We think this is fair. The govern- 
ment is, then, so much in debt to unity, as it has 


caused disunion. And we do believe that all 


the gospel success of that church, in so far as 
Americans are concerned, is due only to scrip- 
ture doctrines, Of these let all Episcopal Meth- 
odists boast, and all other Methodists will re- 
joice with them. 5. As to being divinely au- 
thorised to continue Methodist Episcopal gov- 
ernment, as it was at first constituted, and to 
alter it, as the itinerant ministry may choose— 
it is all assumption. As to not admitting co- 
ordinate authority of the church, which these 
ministers consider equal to an authoritative con- 
trol over their doings, it is likewise sheer as- 
sumption—for, as men, as christians, as_minis- 
ters, as citizens, as Methodisis, they have no 
more right to an independent control over other 
ministers (not itinerant) and other citizens who 
are Methodists, than these have to controt oth- 
ers. Absolute power never did, nor ever can, 
belong to any ministers under any organiza- 
tion. If the contrary—then we say in few 
words, some are rightful masters, and some are 
necessarily slaves. As to these ministers hav- 
ing the exclusive right to church property—the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, jaid ay. As 
to the right of this ministry to expel those who 
attempt, by the means permitted by the civil 
laws, to effect reform in ecclesiastical govern- 
ments, and to change opinions by argument, itis 
a right which permits the formation of a new 
church, on better principles. Such we deem the 
Methodist Protestant Church to be; which, hold- 
ing all the scripture doctrines taught by the 
primitive and modern Methodists, and all their 
peculiar means of grace—preaching the one,and 
observing the other,expecting those persons who 
agree with them, to unite with them, and admit- 
a believers to a just and equa! distribution 
and enjoyment of inherent, inalienable, inde- 
feasable, and essential, because Christian rights, 
privileges and immunities. To this church we 
wish success. May the richest blessings of the 
Great Head of the churches rest upon and abide 
with it—yea, may the Lord bless it abnndantly, 
‘taccording to the riches of his glory.” And 
we pray that all Methodists may be delivered 


Y|from bigotry, and prejudice, and love, and live 


as brethren. Laicus. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
A FEW ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS ON SOME CONTRO- 


VERSIES.—( NO. I. ) 


A distinguished and beloved Minister and 
writer of our connexion, freely admits that it 
may have evils in itself, and has hopes, that at 
least, some of them may be removed by the 
friendly aid of our authorised press. Doubtless 
this agent will be equal to many of our necessi- 
ties, both in the promotion of good designs and 
undertakings, and the defeat of bad doings. If 
this is a correct opinion, we may justly con- 
clude that it is an insult to the intelligence and 
charity of our whole church, and a very unne- 
cessary troubling of a small portion of the pub- 
lic, to print and publish real or supposed local 
vrievances of individuals, or portions of indivi- 
dual churches, in newspapers, pamphlets, or cir- 
culars. Some of the old books have ‘éprints of 
demoniacs, where the possessed are exhibited 
vomiting up little black devils, with cloven feet 
and long tails!” Why should any one in these 
modern times so print himself in a newspaper? 
The shame of this practice is aggravated by the 
consideration that if church rules were appealed 
to, every complainant might appear in a manly, 
if not ina Christian character, and receive re- 
dress. 

But some one may <eclare, that if he cannot 
record his grievances in our church periodical, 
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he will become angry,and contemptuously tram- 
ple upon the rules, and go to the public ina 
newspaper, or in some other mode of complain- 
ing. Do so friend,.and be disappointed. The 
knowing public will not believe your ex-parte 
statements, nor take any part in your important 
quarrel. Pity it should; for then, some people 
would have many persecutors instead of one; 
this, you do not desire? To be serious—as se- 
rious as yourself, and as sincere too—if your 
quarrels can possibly advantage any body beside 
yourself, publish them in all manner of ways, in 
many editions, each one revised and improved; 
and then quarrel again. But if those who ut- 
terly differ from you as to the results of your 
benevolent and persevering pugnacity, do-not 


notice your effusions—and, if the Editor of this] 


paper—this advocate of the ‘‘Mutual Rights’’ of 
charity and peace, not the promoter of the 
Mutual Rights of quarrelsome folk,convince you 
of your egregious folly, in as plain, courtevus, 
ond deside a manner, as you can be convinced 
by neglect, you must be pleased with this new 
cause of a new and unanticipated quarrel,— 
Thanks, are, nevertheless, due to our editor for 
what he has done, and more, perhaps, for what 
he has left undone, in the way of preva 
If we have discussions arising out of principles, 
customs, usages, or Rules of the church, we beg 
not to be diverted from legitimate controversy 
by personal altercations and slanders. To the 
publishing of kine] christian communications, 
whether of counsel, advice, or reproof, when 
needed, and even of animadversion—we have 
not seen objections. ‘Controversial discussions 
are not only harmless, but useful, provided truth 
be the inspiring motive, and charity the medium 
of conducting them.” | 


Can any of our seeming-to-be-contentious- 
people, who will not be prevented from uttering 
in the public ear their personal claims to char- 
acter, rights, and property, inform us, in a cir- 
cular, that contrarieties were of old, and that it 
always was,and always must be, the privilege of 
such christians as themselves, to break every 
head which has contained, doth contain, or may 
contain, fundamental notions, differing from 
theirs? It they will not answer, we propose 
another question:—lIs it the essential, or the ac- 
cidental—the recent, or the primitive spirit of 
christianity, which induces the loving, forbear- 
ing, and forgiving mind? Is it not true, that 
there were always, as now, contrarieties, impor- 
tant, and otherwise, so numerous, as to fully 
and constantly test all the religion of the disci- 
ple of the Holy Saviour? Surely, every chris- 
tian who knows himself, will confess—and there 
is no voluntary humility in the confession—it is 
literally true, that he has infirmities enough, to 
demand tor their covering, much ef the charity 
of his best friends. Is not this conceding more 
than is asked; fur, if all have so many inlirmi- 
ties, where are our perfect examples? Those 
whe love the Lord theigGod with all their/hearts, 
souls, mind, and strength,and their neighbors— 
enemies and all, as themselves, are our worthy 
examples. But no one need look for these in 
newspapers, pamphlets, and circulars, twice 
complaining; first, because of thei: ills, and se-, 
condly, because nobody cares a straw for all 
their complaining, and reviling. We never see 
well-instructed christians appealing to aheathen 
world to arbitrate church disputes: 

‘“‘A certain philanthrophist, observing some 
poor blind men, very humanely furnished each 
of them witha staff to heip him on his way; but 
they, instead of thanking him, and availing them- 
selves of the aid thus afforded them, and assist- 


ne each other in the use of their staves,quickly 
fell into disputes respecting their quality. and 
colour, and length, til being unable to come to 
the same conclusions, and willing to differ on 
these points, they furgot the ends for which the 
Staves were bestowed. In the heat of their con- 
tentions some of them used their helps as cud- 
gels, beating one another most unmercifully.” 
Every man being entitled to his liberty in that 
country, no body prevented the fighting; no 
seeing man being in bodily fear of the use of 
cudgels in the hands of blind men. 
Laicus. 


SIXTH ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLE OF THE METHO- 
DIST PROTESTANT CHURCH—Contifiued. 
(No. vin. ) 


The pastoral or ministerial office and duties are 
of divine appointment; and all elders in the church 
of God are equal; but ministers are forbidden to 
be lords over God's heritage, or to have dominion 
over the faith of the saints. 


But what are the duties of the pastoral office? 
We answer, many and highly important.— 
Amongst others, the following stand prominent. 

Ist. As far as in them lies, to preach the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, viz. ‘*Repentance toward 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus.Christ,” and 
‘sholiness, without which none shall see the 
Lord.” 

2nd. To admonish and reprove the refractory 
in affection. To watch over those who have 
been committed to their care, in love. To visit 
the fatherless and the widow in their affliction. 
To render them such counsel and advice as shall 
appear best suited to their situation. To visit 
“from house to house,” particularly amongst 
those who wait on their ministry, whether they 
be members of the church or not. We do not 
intend to say, that the ministers of one church 
are unnecessarily to interfere with, or to enter 
into the labours of those of other denominations. 
This would be productive of much envy and 
strife. -But we cannot but believe, that minis- 
ters of the same denomination should do all in 
their power to promote the spiritual welfare of 
those in the same fellowship, and that ministers 
should extend their services, as far as practica- 
ble, in order that they may assist, at least, in 
watering the churches planted by their yoke-fel- 
lows, as also in planting other churches. And 
we are glad to know, that this is done by many 
ministers in our church, who from the weight of 
their families, and other circumstances, are pre- 
vented from taking the charge of a circuit or 
station; who, nevertheless, make it a point of 
duty, and of cunscience, not unly to render la- 
borious service iu assisting those who have the 
superintendence in the circuit or station,in which 
they reside,but also frequently extend their per- 
sonal visits cheerfully, and at considerable sac- 
rifice, to others and distant circuits and stations. 
Yet, we believe there are some who do not ren- 
der all the service ‘in their power. This some- 
times arises probably from the want of informa- 
tion from those whuse more immediate duty it is 
to invite them. 

If we understand the organization of our 
church, we think we are correct ia the opinion, 
that every minister is bound to render it all the 
service they can, consistently with their several 
engagements. In other words, that those who 


‘are missionaries, and we consider all itinerant 


preachers as such, are solemnly bound to give all 
their time to the promotion of the interests of the 
church. Whilst those who do not feel at liverty 
from the number and wants of their families, to 
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identify themselves with the itineracy, are ex- 
pected to render all the ministerial help they 
can consistently with ‘providing things honest 
in the sight of all men.” When we say minis- 
terial help, we mean, as extensively as they can. 

This We trust, will become much more gener- 
al in our branch of the church than in that from 
which we have separated. Already have we 
Known a considerable number of our unstation- 
ed ministers who have travelled as far as most 
of our itinerant preachers to serve the church. 
Noble, generous, and praiseworthy men! may 


| your example be imitated by every one who is 


calculated to be useful. 

, One great object which the framers of our 
church government had in view, was, to enlist 
the personal interest, services and influence of 
every minister or preacher within its pale.— 
Whenever our ministers, stationed and unsta- 
tioned, shall put forth their best effurts simulta- 
neously, and when the stationed shall give all 
their tine and the unstationed all theirs, so far 
as they can in justice tu their household, we shall 
see an equal & simultaneous movement amongst 
the people. 

But all this missionary and local labour is to 
be performed only for the love of Christ, and 
‘the salvation of mankind—and in all their la- 
bours they are strictly prohibited, nay, solemnly 
forbidden, to be “lords over God's heritage, or to 
have dominion over the faith of the saints.’’ 

Marruias. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CHARACTER AND REPUTATION, 


Mr. Eiitor,-+I am so much pleased with the 
following extract from an address delivered be- 
fore the Union Literary Society of Miami Uni- 
versity, by T. Walker,that [ cannot but believe 
your readers will also be gratified by its perusal. 

At the very threshhold of life we are apt 
to overlook the distinction between character and 
reputation. 

These two things, so widely different, are of- 
ten fatally confounded, ‘The distinction is this: 
Character is determined by what a man is, in 
reference to himself alone: reputation, by what 
he seems to be in the opinion of the world — 
Character is the combined result of our thought 
and actions as they exhibit themselves to the All- 
seeing eye; reputation is the result of the con- 
clusions drawn by our fellow men, respecting 
our thoughts and actions. OF character, cone 
science is the arbiter, of reputation, mere opin- 
ion. Hence it is possible, that directly opposite 
decision may be pronounced at the two tribunals, 
Our reputation may be as bright as morning, 
when our character is as black as night. Falhi- 
ble men may mistake or misrepresent us, and 
thus fix our estimation too high or too low, But 
with God and our secret conscience, there can 
be no mistake. Reputation we hold at the mer. 
cy of men, exposed to the buffetings of flattery 
and detraction. But character depends upon no 
such tenure; it rests not on opinion, and is,there- 
fure, independent of contumely. Human breath 
can neither make nor marit. Be it good, or be 
it bad, it is our own work, and we alone are an- 
swerable for it. The merit or the blame is alto- 
gether ours, 

In one part of this assertion, I believe, all 
agree. I know of none who are willing to share 
with others, the merit of their good character. 
But there are many who incline to lay the blame 
of a bad character op men or on circumstances, 
This is the favorite subterfuge of knaves and 
fools. The man of guilt and crime endeayors 


to find solace iu the stupendous fallacy that he 
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could’not have done otherwise; and the man 
indolence, who has suffered his blood to cree} 
lazily through its courses, and his mind to lie 
dead, like a stagnant pool, engendering naught 
but pestilence, is prone to lay the same flatter- 
ing unction to his soul, Both delight in com- 
paring human destiny to a dark and resistless 
current, against which it is useless to row, and 
down which they are compelled to float. Alas! 
they do float down; but, dare they ask them- 
selves where they may land? What possible 
lory can there be in doing what one cannot 
help? It is useless to argue against fatalism.— 
Why attempt to prove that we are not wax, In 
the fingers of destiny, when we feel that we are 
not! Every human being is conscious of a self- 
directing power within, and this consciousness 
transcends all reasoning. 

The truth is,the man who desires to carve out 
a high character knows that he has power to do 
it. ‘The human soul is a vast magazine of inatch- 
less energies. (The remarks with which we con- 
clude this brief extract are worthy of all con- 
sideration.) You are strongly tempted to act 
upon expediency instead of principle, and when 
a given cause of conduct is proposed, to ask 
yourselves the ignoble question, what will the 
world say of it? Instead of that noble question, 
Is it right?) But bear this in mind, that charac- 
ter is of infinitely higher moment, than reputa- 
tion, and can never depend upon it. Men can- 
not make you good or bad by calling you so.— 
Yet as public sentiment is more likely to be 
right than wrong, your reputation will, for the 
most part depend upon your character; so that, 
if you in fact deserve admiration, or detesta- 
tion, you may in the long run count upon re- 

ceiving it. SosTHENES. 

For the Methodist Protestant 

REFORMERS IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH, 


Say there are 200,000 white adult male mem- 
bers in the Methodist Episcopal Churck, how 
many of them deny that their government is 
scriptural! 20,000? Why then do they not pro- 
test? Doubtless many of them are looking with 
great anxiety to see how those who have pro- 
tested shall succeed. An increase of our num- 
bers, influence, and popularity, will favora- 
bly affect some; and, au increase in our holi- 
ness, stability, and persevering efforts for the 
salvation of men, ought to ensure the confidence 
and affection of all christians; and, must secure 
the Divine favor. ‘If God be for us, who can 
be against usr” We have been discouraged be- 
cause sO many of the ministers, and official, and 
other members of the Methodist E. Church, who 
were once at One with us in sentiment, are now 
lukewarm spectators of our struggles,and others 
are most decided opposers. From the lukewarm 
we have no reason to expect help; of our enemies 
we have no reason to be afraid. If we cannot 
always rejoice, because we have not always 
prosperity at home, we can joy and rejoice al- 
ways because that in some portions of our grow- 
ing connexion the salvation of our God is made 
known. Surely it becometh us as a people to 
review our obligations, and to consider well our 
condition of dependence, ‘Looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of our faith; who for 
the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God. For con 
sider him who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied, and 
faint in your minds. Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood striving against sin.”—Heb, XII.2. 4. 

S. 


For the Methodist Protestant 
HILIP SAITH UNTO HIM, COME AND SEE! —John 
Ist chapter, 46th verse. 


We live in a singular age; when many Chris- 
tians act, and many ministers sustain their influ- 
ence more by excitement than by any thing else. 
Is not the whole Christian church deeply agita- 
ted? Are not religious communities every where 
thrown into distraction and turmoil? The vari- 
ous assults which have directed their efforts 
against the union of church and state,—the 
division between high church and low church, 
old school and‘new school, of which multitudes 
talk so significantly and freely,—the outery 
against sectarianism—the breaking up and threa- 


&¢.—‘Duncan’s Lectures.’’ 


“We have extracted| ‘‘We appeal to all our 
the preceeding senten-|brethren for the proprie- 
ces from Duncan’s Lec-\ty—nay, for the ne- 
tures on the Moral Go-|cessity of. the measures 
ernment of God, just}which the church in 
published in Baltimore./Baltimore has pursued 
The sentiments|in relation4o her offend- 
are met with in otherjing members. But we 
works, and often repea-|cannot repress the anx- 
ted in various religiousjiety we feel for the ver- 
periodicals. They areldict they shall give.’ 
frequently the topic of|Nar. and Def. p. 81—2. 
conversation in public} ‘The Articles of As- 
and private circles. Welsociation were publish- 
do not propose to ques-jed, and numerous bo- 
tion their truth, but toldies of Reformers adop- 
limit their application.jted them and thus be- 
Such sentiments may bejcame Associated Meth- 
true of various. divi-jodist Churches: for ez- 
sions of the Protestantipulsions from the Meth- 
church, but cannot, injodist Episcopal Church, 
any degree, be affirm-jon account of reform, and 


‘Our object in this arti-|Union Societies, had be- 
cle is, to say such senti-\come very general, and 
ments are not applicable|the withdrawal of the 
to the Methodist Episco-|friends of the expelled 
pal Church. We areluniformly followed those 
aware, that a contrary\acts of cruelty and injus- 
opinion is abroad tojtice. This was the case 
some extent, but itis cer-|at Cincinnati, Lynch- 
tainly erroneous!!!” burg, and many other 
Christian Adv. 2d Nov.jplaces. Since the adop- 


veral Annual Confer- 
ences have been organi 
zed in different states, 
composed of preachers 
aud lay delegates.— Ma- 
ny stations and circuits 
have been formed.— 
Some thousandsof mem- 
.|bers have rallied under 
the Articles.” 

Hist. of Reform, p. 34. 
‘“Thegeneralconference| ‘Taking our saddle- 
of Methodist ministers,/bags on our arms, we 
assembled in Philadel-|jnow walked about two 
phia, in May last,* from|miles to brother Tay- 
every section of thejlor’s, where we, procur- 
church in* the Unitedjing a gig and horse has- 
States declare, in theirjtened on to Zion Meet- 
pastoral address, thatitng House, at which we 
universal peace and qui-|heard a sermon deliver- 
etness reign throughoutjed by a preacher of the 
our Zion,—that there is\M. E. Church. After 
no controversy or con-\the conclusion of the 
tention, either in regard/sermon, brother Taylor 
to doctrine or discipline|publicly renounced his 


tened dissolution of old and established parties, | 


ed of every division.’’|for being members of 


tion of the articles, se-. 


in any part ‘of our 
work!!!” 


Ch. Adv. 2d Nov. 


In any part of our 
work! 


connexion with the M. 
E. Church. Brother 
Wm. Quinton, late a 
member of the Senate 
of Maryland, then read 
an address to the con- 
gregation, which he had 
recently published, and 
Offered such explanato- 
ry observations as he 
judged proper, that the 
subject might be well 
understood by the peo- 
ple. An invitation was 
then given for persons 
to become members of 
the Meth. Prot. Church; 
whereupon, twenty-one 
persons gave in_ their 


names, including two 
preachers. ’—E. Hen- 
kle’s Letter, dated 23d 
May, 1832. 
‘‘And opened the door 
for members to be re- 
ceived; upon which 
twelve joined immedi- 
ately, and two have been 
received since.”’—Idem 
“In this place (New- 
ton,) there had beena 
secession from the M. 
E. Church on the pre- 
ceeding Sabbath even- 
bag. and to night several 
more withdrew.—Idem. 

“T would also state, 
that brother Q. and a 
considerable part of the 
class had seceeded (from 
the M. E. C.) and or- 
ganized as meinbers of 
our church a few days 
before my arrival on the 
E. Shore.’’—Jdem. 

“T will state for the 
jsatifaction of our fel- 


jlowship at a distance, 


that in the course of a 


members have been ad- 
ded to the Meth. Prot. 
Church, including three 
classes.’’—Eli Henkle’s 
Letter, dated Sept. 27th 
1332! 

N.B. The above clas- 


ders from the Meth. E. 
Church. 

Tell it not in Gath!!! 
One would suppose from 


domain of the ‘‘Expoun- 
ders’’ was not in “‘peace 
and quietness.’’—In the 
Maryland District alone, 


lseveral hundred have 


manifested their disap- 
probation of ‘*The hea- 
ven-Cherished” by their 
withdrawal; and if other 
“parts” of the ‘work’ 
have acted in a similar 
manner, the Editors of 
the Christian Advocate, 
and their ‘‘Pastoral’’ are 
in a ‘little dilemma! 


LACIDAR. 


few weeks time, 


ses are nearly all sece- 


the above that the whole - 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1832. 


Am [ta member of the church?—and if so, 
do I attend punctually and constantly, as far as 
practicable, to the preaching of the Gospel, the 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper, prayer and class 
meetings, family and private prayer? Do I con- 
tribute as freely as my circumstances permit, ‘to 
the support of our itinerant preachers, and their 
families, and to the building of churches:—Do 
I visit the fatherless and the widow, in their af- 
flictions, and am I keeping myself unspotted 
from the contaminating spirit of the world? 

Fellow members of the church; it is an im- 


_perious duty to do all in our power, spiritually 


and, temporally, for the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom. Our Missionaries deserve 
support; our Circuits’ and Stations require 
churches; our afflicted brethren and sisters have 
a claim on our personal visits. Our poor should 
have our pecuniary assistance, our counsels and 
prayers. May God assist us to redeem our past 
indolence in all these points! 


MISCELLANY. 


(From the Sunday School Journal.) 
ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE, A COMMON DUTY. 


It is true of every community, that a few in- 
dividuals perform all the active duties that are 
incumbent upon the whole society. In benevo- 
lence and religion this prevails to an extent that 
is often unjust, and involves a Jarge number in 
the charge of indifference to the wants of the 
world. To notice the names which are, with 
little variation, connected with all the charitable 
operations of the public, one would suppose 
there was a standing committee of benevolence 
in every city or village. But instead of these 
few persons being the mere channel through 
which the charity of the public is conveyed, 
they are usually the voluntary leaders who are 
obliged to progect every good enterprise, to be- 
stow the fargest amount of money, to devote 
their time to urging others to give, and then to 
manage the concerns with all its responsibilities. 
So in religious concerns. The members of the 
church lie still and satisfied until the more ac- 
tive press the necessity of some common duty, 
and then they may contribute, if called upon, 
but always on,the condition that they will not 
be required to expend their time.or personal at- 
tention on the matter. They seem to think that 
they have a right to be drones, because their 
disposition is of that kind, and that the active 
enterprises of the church belong by the right to 
the more bustling few, who are fond of such oc- 
cupations. 

How disproportionate too is the number of 
persons who even make a liberal use of their 
property. The whole amount given in_ this 
country to charitable and religious objects is but 
a mean contribution to a world of sufferers. 


When compared with the ability of those who 
profess to be benevolent citizens and sincere 
Christians, the whole amount is paltry. And yet 
that amount is principally contributed by a com- 
paratively few.” Whilst a select class of men 
are called on for all kinds of charitable aid, be- 
cause they are known to be liberal, thousands, 
who are at least equally able are passed by, or if 


| they contribute at all, it is in such a manner, or 


in such a triffling sum, that the collector would 
almost prefer paying it himself to enduring the 
trial of Ins feelings. 

It may be further observed, that the next after 
the few rich who are truly liberal, the class of 
persons who contribute most to general objects 
are the people of moderate circumstances, and 
those who live on their daily labour. Here it is 
that we find true self denial. It is here that 
men of salaries amounting to six hundred or 
eight hundred dollars are found relinquishing 
one-fourth and one half for the service of God. 
It is here that are found the hard working fe- 
males who retrench the hours of sleep, and ab- 
stain from some of the comforts, if not the ne- 
cessaries of life, in order to save a dollar for the 
cause of missions. It is easy for the rich to 
preach the doctrine of self-denial; but they who 
practise it are the obscure, the laborious, and 
the dependent. But out of this class we doubt 
whether it is known, unless in a very few re- 
markable instances, in the Christian community. 

The whole principle of this state of things is 
wrong. We shall not say that all burthens 
should be equal, and that each is bound to fur- 
nish his proper quota to the maintenance of pub- 
lic charities. That argument may be used in 
civil concerns, but when we refer to the duties 
of disciples, we ought to have occasion to speak 
of them only as privileges. The position we 
would take is this. Is not charity an indispen- 
sable evidence of religion? And if a professor 
of religion finds no liberality in his. heart, no 
promptness to seek out and relieve the suffer- 
ing, and to bestow to his utmost ability the 
means of promoting the moral, religious, intel- 
lectual, and personal benefit of his fellow men, 
has not such a professor reason to distrust the 
soundness of his hopes? Is it consistent with 
the spirit of the gospel that any one should suf- 
fer his wealth to accumulate, or to be expended 
in luxury, whilst there are hourly opportunities 
of blessing the poor and ignorant by its proper 
disposal? The gospel calls on all to co-operate 
in doing good. It does not delegate the duty 


to the richest, or the most active; it does not, 


contemplate such a class as those who have no 
disposition to do any thing for others; it en- 
courages all to ‘‘do good to all as they have op- 
portunity.’ Neither does it intimate that a few 
shall perform all the labour connected with ac- 
tive duties, while the indolent may compound 
for their indifference by their punctual subscrip- 
tions. It supposes that men who feel its power 
in their souls, and their sympathies awakened 
by its principles will ever be ready ghd foremost 
in every good work. 

Yet there is a wonderful diffidence in engag- 
ing in such enterprises. The young think they 
are better in the hands of the old; the new re- 
cruits speak modestly of their inexperience; 
others profess their incompetency; others will 
find a thousand doubts of expediency and /ears 
of miscarriage. Many men have the assurance 
to plead the want of time, in consequence of 
their successful pursuit of business, and would 
as soon think of making an assignment as di- 


minishing their business, in order to make time: 


to do something else than accumulate a fortune. 


— 
Few men have yet studied the political econ- 
omy of the gospel, and it is still extensively sup- 
posed that charity is a work over and above that 
which is required, It is true, the rate of bene- 
volence has much increased during the present 
century, and that much larger single sums are 
given than was formerly known. But where 
are the men who, having ‘a sufficiency to sup- 
port themselves, devote all their profits in busi- 
hess to benevolence? How many feel it a 
Christian duty not to accumulate their excess of 
income, but to bestow the whole of it on objects. 
of charity? It is seldom we see men doing any 
thing by their own unaided competency. One 
will give ifanother does,or if forty-nine others do. 
Men of wealth will see neighbourhoods desti- 
tute of schools or churches, and instead of at 
once appropriating as many thousands of dol- 
lars as would effect the purpose, they will suffer 
it to languish on subscription papers, or take a 
mortgage on the property to secure their own 
oan. 

Collections in places of worship are another 
evidence of the want of a general spirit of libe- 
rality. That is the best opportunity of doing 
good and remaining unknown: yet if a collec- 
tion on the most public and interesting occasions 
exceeds a few hundred dollars, the munificence 
is published over the country. A collection of 
five thousand dollars ought to be ne strange 
thing in our cities. | 

To accomplish what is done costs much la- 
bour and expenditures. Instead of a perpetual 
flow of voluntary contributions into the treasu- 
ries of the most popular institutions, it is only 
by dint of sermons, and papers, public meet- 
ings, travelling agents, and personal solicita- 
tion, that sufficient funds are obtained to keep 
them in existence. Some of the most eminent 
and useful men of the. country are kept from the 
most direct service of the church by the neces- 
sity of their employment in presenting the claims 
of the simplest forms of religious benevolence: 
This system is already ‘cme’ of by some 
professing disciples in the same terms as they 
would ofthe annoyance of am importunate beggar. 
Yet the very fact of the necessity of the mea- 
sure should rather cry shame on them that their 
bounty has not prevented it. 

But to recur to the gospel principles in the 
case. How remarkably direct are the instruc- 
tions of our Lord on this subject. Will not men 
be persuaded that property, and other opportu- 
nities of doing good, are accounted amoung thc 
things committed to them as stewards, of which 
‘they must render an account? Is he the only 
“unprofitable servant” in the history of the world 
who hid the Lords’s talent in the earth and was 
for that sole neglect cast into outer darkness? 
Is there no meaning in the representation of the 
judgment, in the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat-— 
thew, -where the whole issue of the trial is 
placed on the fact that the duties of benevo- 
lence were performed or omitted? 

The day in which we live presents a field for 
all the energies of men who are willing to meet 
their obligations. It is time that more laborers 
were showing themselves. Old plans need en- 
largement and extension. The necessities of 
the world are increasing, and call for attention 
before they outgrow the resources of philanthro- 
py. Death is thinning and age is enfeebling the 
ranks of those who have mainly sustained the 
cause heretofore; the vigorous and energetic 
should be scen crowding to their relief. 


Confess your sins, and pray as if it were the 


last time. 


| 
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ashing from my mind, ivine 
I float above their fathomless abyss. Dust arate wt preee the joys of life? 
Self-conscious over the unconscious waste,’ To Thee, Most Holy oie whe pen em 
A brilliant light o’er brooding darkness hung Revealed-art in M 
o saith Almighty Pow’r is more I seek Thee 
Where is his bounty? where er ep a rn in dust I seek the living God: 
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Too, hear? He who the wonders of the eye Life bat s phate yeh 
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